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a definite solution to the Hungarian-Czechoslovak difficulties. The
Poles,, having themselves obtained complete satisfaction over their
national claims in the region of Teschen, the new Czechoslovakia was,
according to the German Press, a solid State which would prove to
the world the superiority of the political conceptions of the Axis to
the superficial structure built up immediately after the Great War by
the Peace Treaties. This assertion was accompanied at times by calls
to order addressed sometimes to the Hungarians, sometimes to the
Poles when they appeared insufficiently convinced of the immutability
of the established state of things.

Towards the end of December, there was sudden silence over the
advantages of the Vienna Award. In January, there was no longer
any mention of it, and in a speech delivered to the Reichstag the
Fiihrer only touched lightly on the Czechoslovak problem. It is, there-
fore, permissible to conclude that it was towards the end of the year
1938, that Chancellor Hitler decided for definite motives to fall back
on the lines which Italian political circles had continued to recommend
in respect of Sub-Carpathian Russia.

Indeed, on January 7, the Fiihrer, when receiving Colonel Beck at
Berchtesgaden, declared to him that in his opinion the Ukrainian
question was not of "immediate interest." It seems that with Count
Czaky, at the time of his official visit to Berlin (January 16 to 18),
the ruling elements of the Reich were still more explicit, and that
the Hungarian Minister was given to understand that the Reich would
not oppose, should occasion arise, the seizure of Sub-Carpathian
Russia by Budapest.

What reasons can have induced the Fiihrer to modify his attitude
in this respect? On this point, as things at present stand, one is
naturally reduced to conjecture. Possibly, as the correspondence from
this Embassy has already indicated, the Nazi leaders realized that
they were mistaken about the importance, for the purpose of a future
German advance towards the East, of a Sub-Carpathian Russia that
had been dismantled and deprived of its urban centres, its main roads
and its railways by the Belvedere arbitral award. Then again,
in order to keep in hand such an uncertain trump card, could the
Third Reich allow its difficulties in Central Europe to increase, incur
the rancour of the Hungarians and the resentment of the Poles? It
was rumoured that the coining together of Warsaw and Moscow and
the vehement tone of a part of the Press and of the Hungarian Oppo-
sition had aroused Adolf Hitler's concern. In trying to avoid the
material obstacle of the common frontier was he not going to rouse
against him the joint hostility of Hungary and of Poland, just at a
time when the Western Powers were striving to reinforce their
armaments? By yielding to the Hungarian-Polish plans, the Reich
would, on the contrary, be assured of the gratitude of the Magyars
and of their eventual support against Rumania, and on the day
when he decided to resume his drive towards the East he would have
at his disposal the broad fairway of the Hungarian plains instead of
the narrow and difficult path of the Carpathians. As far as Poland
is concerned, Berlin has possibly flattered itself that Polish neutrality